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DONA CONSTANZA ADMONISHES THE DUENNA. 


THE HOUSE OF DE VALDEZ. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE DONA’S STRONG MBASURES. 


Our of the friendly compact made under the strag- 
gling vine, between the two whose first meeting in 
the ruins of La Moreria had been so different, came 
the appearance of the gipsy minstrels at the masque, 
the flight of Gulinda, and the fate of Carlos Carpaza. 
The latter fact was not discovered till the following 
day, so deserted was the spot, and then the authorities 
of Toledo held jubilee over it, and in the fashion 
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of the age set up the robber’s head and hands on 
the principal gate by way of admonition to all who 
might be guilty likewise. But the flight of Gulinda 
was an earlier discovery. Rosada, after half-an- 
hour’s sitting in her own room, could think of no 
better plan than to know nothing about it, which 
ultimately proved the wisest. Senora Camilla came 
back from her stolen visit, and missed the waiting 
gentlewoman. She was looked for, called, inquired for; 
but, of course, could not be found. Then there was 
a search of the premises instituted. They did not find 
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Gulinda, but they found the garden-gate open, and 
fresh footmarks in the deep dust of the path, some of 
which were evidently made by a man, Digby having 
accompanied Resada back so far. Finally there were 
scraps of information elicited from watehful servants. 
One had seen a caballero in a mask waiting for some- 
body beside the ruined warehouses; another had 
observed flowers and messages brought by the Afri- 
can woman; and a third, who got a sound rebuke for 
not making the communication sooner, had noticed 
Gulinda steal out by herself to the plane-tree by the 
monastery wall. In short, it was manifest that she 
had taken flight. 

Such a thing had never happened in the Casa 
de Fonseca since the laying of its foundation-stone. 
The dona was not shocked when it was told her, 
as it had to be, by Senora Camilla, but she was 


decidedly angry, and admonished the duenna at 


some length for want of vigilan 
of her charges that required it, for Rosada’s disere- 
tion was without a flaw in the excellent lady’s opinion; 
but, finally, she settled on the conviction that the age 
in general, and Toledo in particular, was becoming 


lax through the levity of the court and the example | 


of the French queen. The duenna was im some dread 
of losing her place, and privately declared to Rosada 
that she never would have luck, on account of her 


sister marrying the vintner imstead of goimg into the | 
But the storm blew over, and amother waiit-_ 
ing gentlewoman outofthe dona’sband was appointed | 
to the post left vacamt. Her mame was Joanna, her | 
face was remarkably plain, she was above thirty, | 


convent. 


her rank was that of a Jewish 


daughter; but she had been to a place in 


the distinguished corps on account of her family’s 


rapid conversion by Dona Oonstanza’s comfessor, and 
the doa soon after got an ity of trying her 
own powers on a different suby 


According to his friend’s adwiee, Digby had written — 


to my lord ef Buckingham, and staunch am love and 
friendship, notwithstanding his mamy faults, George 
Villiers had lost no time in applying to the Spanish 
ambassador. The Spanish court would not have tole- 


rated a breach of etiquette im one of its owm hidalgos; 


but it was its interest to humour the favoumite of the 
English king. Digby got the safe eondmet with a 
great show of respect from alll the officials who had 
been looking for him. He also got the money from 
England, and paid the Catalan. Yusuf had set 
forth with his order to the lieutenant to bring away 
his own treasure and Lorenzo de Valdez safe from 
Spanish ground, and Captain Digby was free to ap- 
pear in his own name and character among the 
gayest gallants of Toledo, and lay his suit before 
Rosada’s patroness. 

Don Enrique had replied to his letter with some- 
thing of the old friendship. He was rejoiced to hear 
that Digby had escaped such dangers. He had never 
doubted his honourable intentions towards Rosada, 
though he might have spoken hasty words. There 
was nobody he would prefer to him for a brother-in- 
law ; but he left the matter in the hands of Dona 
Constanza, who had taken his sister under her pro- 
tection, as his time and attention were occupied with 
an important affair. Don Enrique did not allude to 

‘the discovery of his long-lost father. From his 
knowledge of the young man, Digby thought it 
better to keep the secret till Lorenzo was out of 
Spanish territory. The important affair was of a 
different nature. One day while pressing his suit 
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on Dona Leonora’s consideration, the young soldier 
of desperate fortune was at once surprised and de- 
lighted, when she sighed consent with a strong odour 
of garlic. ‘The effect was due to the inquisiter’s in- 
timation regarding the probability of his family 
estate being restored, and Doma Leonora, not know- 
ing that only a part was meant, wasin as much haste 
to conclude. the bargain as the most impatient lover 
could desire. 

Matters were nevertheless managed in her own 
style. She hired a coach after a powerful haggle, and 
rode in it to La Mezquita, arrayed in her grand- 
mother’s gown and stomacher, and attended by her 
duenna, the dairy-woman. The happy pair were 
made one on a sunny morning, in the presence of 
some poor devotees, Jacinta, Don Bernardo, and 
Dota Natella-—they got new clothes for the first time 
since the family misfortune; and as soon as the 
ceremony was concluded, the bride flew home to her 
oil- It was the olive-gathering time; but she 
allowed no wedding feast, saying it was a wasteful 
business, and ought to be beneath the blue blood, as 
every peasant had one. 

On the day in which Dona Constanza received the 
intelligence of her kinsman’s yy union with the 
fair and saving scion of the house of Guzman, a 
well-appointed servant, no other than Lope Mendez, 
delivered into her own noble hand, as the importance 
of the case required, a note from Oaptaim Digby, 
craving the honour of a private interview, on a subject 
which affected his own happiness, as well as that of 
a fair lady at present under the noble doma’s protes- 
tion. And the note was accompanied by a letter from 
the English ambassador, setting forth the captain’s 
merits, family, and fortune, in the most eourtly terms. 
The whole Tavera and Fonseca firm were acquai 
with those matters nearly as well as the ambassador. 
The merits or at least the doings of the captain of the 
Mermaid were long known, ~ — mélies and 
church plate had been embar in ships 
which his had taken on their age Peng Ala 
They knew he had come imto Spain, had been looked 
after, and suddenly got a safe conduct, thwongh the 
interference of his friend, the reigning favounite at 
the English court; but the camse of his venturing 
into the lion’s den none of them could diseover, 
except the dona when she read that mote. Her 
family and its interests were dear to the heart of 
Dena Constanza: the marriage of her protégé, with the 
dowry of the Casa de Valdez, and the bumed treasure 
it was believed still to contain, to her unprovided- 
for nephew, Don Adolpho, was an arrangement much 
to her mind. But with a man’s understanding of 
church and state affairs, the dona united a man’s 
ambition of personal distinction and achievement. 
The conversion of England was an object on which 
her heart and hopes had been set, and her money 
expended for many a year—would it not be the 
monument of her fame to future generations ?—and 
here was a noble chance of forwarding the good 
work. The heir of the noble house of Digby might 
be gained over to the faith, through his love for her 
beautiful protégé. What if Don Adolpho were dis- 
appointed, there were more senoritas in Spain, and 
the Tavera and Fonseca firm would find means to 
secure the Casa de Valdez and its hidden wealth ; but 
without immediate conversion, there should be no 
bride for the Englishman in her house, and the dona 
went to work with her usual ability. She sent 
Captain Digby a courteous answer, appointing the. 
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forenoon of the following day for the interview, and 
then sent her young cousin with the new waiting 
gentlewoman Joanna, Sefiora Camilla, and some half- 
dozen of attendants, to a small villa or summer-house 
she had on the skirts of the Sierra de Toledo, about 
a league from the city, as she said for a little change, 
and the duenna was strictly but privately enjoined to 
keep a watchful eye over her charge till the party 
were recalled. 

Next day Captain Digby was received in the 

ivate cabinet, with no listener but the doha’s most 
confidential gentlewoman, who had been with her 
before her marriage, and knew all the Tavera secrets, 
seated behind a screen in the corner. Digby began 
by apologising for his infraction of Spanish custom, 
which requires a friend to be sent with the first inti- 
mation of a gentleman’s proposal. He had no 
familiar friend in Toledo, and his heart was in the 
business which in his country was thought to be best 
managed by the party most interested. He had had the 
honour of an introduction to the sefiorita and her 
family in Cordova. He had been intimately ac- 
quainted with her brother, Don Enrique, in the 
course of his travels, and. had received his sanction 
and good wishes for the success of his suit, of which 
the doia might be satisfied by the perusal of Don 
Enrique’s letter. Then he professed in frank but 
flattering terms his love for Senorita Rosada, his 
desire to be connected with her noble kindred, of 
whose relationship any prince in Christendom might 
be proud; and ended by requesting the dona’s 
permission, since the matter rested in her hands, to 
make suit of honourable marriage to the fair lady, of 
whose good-will he entertained some faint hopes. 


Dona Constanza had not expected such a polished 
manner and high-bred tone from the man she had 


been accustomed to call an English pirate. His 
handsome face and noble figure, set off in the fashion 
of the age by velvet cloak and satin doublet, jewelled 
belt, and plumed hat, also made some impression on 
the lady’s eye. He was a prize worth winning for 
the faith, even at the expense of her nephew; and 
she responded, that though it was not customary with 
the first families of Spain to form alliances with 
foreign houses, yet such was her high opinion of 
Captain Digby’s merits and family, that she would 
offer no objection to the match, provided he returned 
to the Catholic faith of his ancestors. Digby was 
not prepared for that condition; but he answered 
calmly, ‘‘ Noble dona, the faith in which a man has 
been brought up has ordinarily the strongest hold on 
his mind and conscience. My ancestors’ mode of 
thinking is so far removed from mine, that it would 
be difficult for me to find my way back to it, even 
if I were so inclined.” 

“The church is a sure guide,” said Dota Con- 
stanza. ‘‘ By wandering from her sacred pale, your 
people have fallen into innumerable errors and differ- 
ences of opinion, which distract the land, and must 
bring down judgments upon it, while we stand firm 
in the faith of our fathers, hurling back the shafts 
of the enemy upon himself, and labouring earnestly 
for the conversion of your country; whereof, since 
the son of the martyred Queen of Scots has acceded 
to the throne, we have good hopes.” 

“Truly, madam,” said Digby, hardly repressing a 
smile, ‘though it ill becomes a gentleman to cast a 
damp on the hopes of any lady, yet in this matter I 
fear you’ will be disappointed. King James, not- 
withstanding that his mind is somewhat unstable, 
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and subject to the influence of favourites and flatterers, 
is as sound a Protestant as any man in England. 
For the differences of opinion among us, they are but 


| the natural effects of liberty of conscience, of which I 


would we had more ; for errors were never corrected 
by persecution. As for judgments, noble dojia, 
though I hold the visitation so called to be no 
evidence of a nation’s demerits, yet surely your 
superior wisdom will admit that the estate of Spain 
is a sad and declining one, compared with that of 
England.”’ 

Captain Digby had committed the mistake of 
speaking his mind too plainly—a common one with 
his people; but it proved fatal to his suit on Spanish 
ground. The dona’s opportunities of knowing the 
real state of things, and her masculine understand- 
ing, made the decay and downfall of the land only 
too clear to her view, though early prejudices, com- 
bined with Spanish pride and obstinacy, prevented 
her seeing their causes. The hard truth had been 
found out, nay, touched upon, by a foreigner and a 
heretic ; and Dota Constanza’s Castilian eyes flashed 
fire, in spite of an effort at composure, as she 
answered, ‘‘I enter on such matters only with men 
accustomed to public affairs ; they are beyond the 
scope of our present purpose. Regarding it, you 
have heard my decision, noble captain. I will offer 
no objection to your marriage with my young cousin, 
in case you forsake the Lutheran errors, and profess 
the Catholic faith.” 

“Madam,” said Digby—and his handsome youth- 
ful face took an expression serious and steadfast 
enough for that of an aged martyr—‘“‘it behoves 
me as a Christian and a gentleman to speak once for 
all on this subject. I love the fair sefiorita with all 
my heart. I would lay down my life to serve her; 
but not even to win her for my wife will I prove 
false to my religion, or deny the faith for which so 
many of my country’s noblest children have suffered 
and died, and which in my reason and conscience I 
believe.” 

‘‘ Then our conference is at an end,” said the dona. 
‘‘You and my young cousin must be strangers for 
the future.” 

‘‘My hope is that the seporita will think more 
charitably, madam ;” and Digby was proceeding with 
a request that the decision might be left to the lady 
most concerned, when Dona Constanza interrupted 
him with— 

‘‘The senorita will think as she is directed. In 
our well-regulated society serious questions are not 
submitted to the uncertain mind of youth; and be 
assured, noble captain, that my young cousin has a 
devout and proper spirit becoming her blue blood, 
which she will never disgrace by union with a 
heretic. “Let me therefore wish you good day and 
good speed in your next wooing, which would 
doubtless prosper best among the heretical dames 
of England.” 

“Tt might be so, madam,” said Digby, rising with 
an air of English coolness, that rather surprised the 
haughty dona. ‘‘ Nations of different minds and 
manners can rarely understand and more rarely do 
each other justice ; it is unlucky that even youth and 
love cannot bind up their differences. Pardon me, 
noble dona, for having consumed your time to no 
purpose, which, indeed, was my misfortune, not my. 
fault;’’ and with a courteous but stately bow he 
added: ‘‘ Let me wish you not one good day but 
many.” And quitting the private cabinet with his 
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plumed hat in hand, he joined his retinue of men- 
at-arms, who waited in the ante-chamber, and re- 
tired with no appearance of a rejected suitor. 

Doiia Constanza was a disappointed, and, there- 
fore, a wrathful woman ; and Spanish wrath, not- 
withstanding the blue blood, is a ferocious thing, 
especially with closed doors. The rest of the doiia’s 
numerous household knew only that a noble foreign 
visitor had come and gone with the usual courtesies ; 
but her confidential gentlewoman could have told of a 
furious march up and down the room; of an em- 
broidered handkerchief rent in a thousand pieces, 
and a torrent of very bad and not very ladylike 
names poured on Captain Digby, his family, and his 
nation. 

Such scenes were not new to the lady behind the 
screen. She emerged to do her part of the abuse, 
as duty and inclination both required; but when the 
shower and the blast were over, Dona Constanza sat 
soberly down and recurred to measures of policy. 

‘‘ Marianna,” she said to her ancient confidant, 
‘‘that English captain has the daring spirit of his 
people, and a keen, penetrating wit, for which we 
do not give them credit. It was my zeal for the 
church that made me encourage him so far. My 
brother and nephew need know nothing about that ; 
but by the interview I have discovered what danger 
threatens us. This Englishman and Rosada have 
seen each other, have got acquainted in Cordova, 
doubtless through the unguarded manners of the 
south ; and who can tell what impression his flatter- 
ing tongue and lively gallantries may have made on 
the girl’s mind? who also can tell what a man of his 
bold nature and cunning devices might attempt, now 
that he is openly foiled in his purpose ? Secret means 
and stratagems of all kinds are known to those 
English pirates, and we must take sure and speedy 
measures to prevent the like. I can always depend 
on your discretion, but be particular in this matter, 
Marianna. Not a word of the English captain’s 
business, or of his coming here at all, must be heard 
beyond this cabinet. Should anybody happen to 
guess at it, it is your duty to throw them off the 
scent with any tale your prudence may suggest. In 
the meantime it is necessary for me to see and con- 
sult with my brother, the grand inquisitor. Order 
my mule-litter and two of my pages, and prepare to 
attend me yourself. I will have no other gentle- 
woman with us, lest she might get an inkling of 
the affair.” 


At the opening of a gorge or narrow glen in the 
mountain range which shuts in the valley of the 
Tagus on the southern side, and is called the Sierra 
de Toledo, from its proximity to the old imperial 
city, there stood at the time of our tale a small build- 
ing in the form of a Moorish kiosk, or summer-house, 
enclosed by a garden of flowers and well-cultivated 
fruit-trees. 

It had been erected by one of the ladies of the 
Fonseca family who happened to love nature and her 
beauties better than relics, chapels, or church affairs 
—an uncommon case in Spain, and still more so in 
that illustrious house; but the lady had left her 
kiosk and all earthly things long ago. The little 
property had descended to Dota Constanza’s husband, 
and from him to the doiia herself, who, having no use 
for summer-houses and flower-gardens, except to 
serve purposes of keeping people out of the way, 
seldom visited the place. It was a pleasant spot, 
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nevertheless ; sweet, and sheltered from the piercing 
winds that blow over the Castiles in winter, and the 
burning sun that scorches them all the summer time, 
The trees and plants of the south grew there, and 
Rosada de Valdez was sitting under one of them—a 
beautiful orange-tree in full bloom—and thinking of 
her own Cordova; maybe of the old orange-tree in 
the Moorish patio of the Casa de Valdez, where she 
first saw Edward Digby. At any rate, she was sitting 
there all alone in the evening light, listening to the 
first song of the nightingale from a neighbouring 
thicket, and the vesper bell of the nearest convent, 
which happened to be that of St. Angelica of perpetual 
meditation, with whose train of pilgrim nuns she had. 
made her first journey, when Senora Camilla 
came, out of breath, to say that Dona Constanza had 
just arrived and wished to see her immediately, 
Rosada hastened to her patroness, whom she found 
in the principal room, with her silver lamp already 
lighted, and the rosy twilight excluded by curtain 
and shutter. The doa looked keenly at her as she 
entered, but gave her an unusually cheerful greeting, 
and at the same time made a sign to her own gentle- 
woman and the duenna to withdraw, and leave them 
alone. 

“Sit down, my dear,” said the great lady, as 
soon as the door was shut; ‘‘this day will be an 
eventful, I trust a happy, one in your life. I have 
received a most suitable and handsomé proposal of 
marriage for you.” 

Rosada’s fair face flushed up to the brow. ‘‘ Digby 
has spoken and been accepted,” she thought ; but 
the dona went on. 

‘‘From no less a person than my nephew, Don 
Adolpho de Tavera.” Here she stopped; the rosy 
flush had suddenly passed from the young girl’s face, 
and the pallor which succeeded it all but frightened 
Dona Constanza; but the church-managing lady held 
on her tale. 

“* An excellent husband, I am sure, he will make; 
his manners and morals are far superior to anything 
one meets with among the frivolous young men of 
the present day; and his sincere affection you cannot 
doubt; for nothing else could make a gentleman of 
his rank and prospects think of marrying a girl with- 
out a dowry. Of course, I have accepted the pro- 
posal, as your brother left the disposal of your hand 
entirely to me. Don Adolpho is somewhat pressing ; 
but I consider this day three weeks a very suitable 
one for the wedding. "What say you, my dear? the 
bride has always a voice in that matter.” 

‘‘Dona,” said Rosada, summoning up her resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ I cannot marry Don Adolpho.” 

“Why so, child?” said the dona, with well-feigned 
surprise. 

‘* Because,” said Rosada, in a low, but firm tone, 
‘“‘T do not like him.” 

The reply was so brief and straightforward, so 
simple and yet so much to tke purpose, that for the 
first time in her life Donia Constanza knew not what 
to say. The ghastly paleness of the poor girl’s face, 
and the sad, despairing look in her beautiful eyes, 
might have moved a less rigid nature; but the sure 
and speedy measures had been devised, and the 
grand inquisitor’s sister was prepared to put them 
in execution. 

‘‘T am sorry, for your own sake, my dear, that such 
should be the case,’’ she said, in a quiet, careless 
manner. ‘If you do not like Don ‘\dolpho, and 
cannot marry him, there is no other mateh likely 
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to be in your offer, and the only alternative for a 
dowerless girl of family is retirement to a convent. 
The young lady who refuses my nephew cannot expect 
to remain in my house and protection. But, doubt- 
less,’ and the dona assumed her pious look, ‘‘a re- 
ligious establishment is the best home, and a religious 
life the best choice. Since you have decided against 
accepting Don Adolpho, I have decided that you shall 
become a novice in the convent of St. Angelica of per- 
petual meditation. It is a house of exemplary piety, 
and none but ladies of rank are received there. Every- 
thing is arranged for your reception, and I wish you 
good-bye, for you shall set out immediately.” So 
saying, she rose, sounded her silver call, and left the 
room. 

Rosada sat still like one enthralled by a fearful 
dream. The transition in her prospects had been so 
rapid that she could scarcely believe.in its reality ; but 
real it was. The dona’s look, as well as the dona’s 
words, convinced her of that, and she had heard 
nothing of Digby since their strange interview on the 
night of Gulinda’s flight. Was he only trifling 
with her after all? and was the convent the only cer- 
tain prospect for her in this life? Rosada could think 
of it, but not of marrying Don Adolpho. Her pure 
and noble nature shrunk most of all from the man 
she could neither love nor respect ; yet the same sick- 
ness of heart came over her that had come in the old 
house in La Moreria, when she thought of herself as 
doomed to the cloister and the cell. But the girl had 
not long to think. Her new gentlewoman, Joanna, 
entered the room with tears in her eyes. 

The kindly ways of the young senorita had won the 
heart of the money-changer’s daughter, and she wept 
outright as she announced that a mule-litter, with a 
guard of gentlemen-at-arms, and the confidential 
Marianna, were waiting for Rosada at the door. ‘I 
have brought you your mantilla,” sobbed the poor 
gentlewoman, ‘‘ but the dona will not let me go with 
you, nor Senora Camilla either.” 

Rosada said nothing. The despair of the moment 
in a manner stupefied her. She clasped Joanna’s 
hands, wrapped her mantilla about her, walked 
quietly out, and took her place in the litter beside 
Marianna, where she sat without speech or motion 
till they stopped at the convent gate. 

The deep-toned bell rang. Marianna stepped out 
and had a whispered parley with the porteress, into 
whose hands she delivered a note for the Reverend 
Mother Florencia; then she requested the seiiorita to 
alight. Rosada did so. It was within the convent 
gate, which the next moment closed upon her. She 
heard the mule-litter, with the confidential gentle- 
Woman in it, and the gentlemen-at-arms troop away ; 
and she found herself in the dark, still night, lighted 
through court and cloister by the well-remembered 
Sister Ignacia, armed with a lantern and rough osier 
basket. The sister seemed.as little inclined to con- 
versation as she had been on the journey from Cor- 
dova; but Rosada did not care to break the silence 
now. She followed her taciturn guide to the end of 
a long corridor, where the latter opened a door. 
Within was a small room faintly lighted by a dim 
candle; there the sister set down her basket, saying, 
“Tt contains all necessaries for you, senorita; this is 
your cell; the clock will strike eight in half-an-hour ; 
all lights must be extinguished then; St. Angelica 
watch over you!” and she stepped out and closed the 
door with a harsh and grating sound, like that of a 
bar driven home. 
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ESSAYS ON TEXTS. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES. 
THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 
“So run, that ye may obtain.”—1 Con. ix. 24. 


Aut Christians, whether teachers or not, may learn 
a good lesson from St. Paul at Corinth. Picture him 
landed there walking along the quays which were 
streaked with cables, lined with high-prowed ships, 
busy with the hum of traffic, thronged with sunburnt 
sailors and porters. Think of him beholding, with 
a sad face, the riot of a seaport town, which showed 
a debauchery worse than that which defiles the dens 
and hells of Portsmouth, till his heart sank within 
him at the hopelessness of making his solitary voice 
heard there. His voice, his, who went back from the 
roar of the streets to the shop or lodging where he 
worked, earning his daily bread, and raising his heart 
in prayer while the tool was in his hand, that God 
would show him what he ought todo. Then think 
of him deeply gladdened with the assurance which. 
filled his soul, that after all God had much people in 
that city. Then think of him standing in the mob 
on the Isthmian plain, looking at the naked wrestlers 
and boxers and runners, and having it put into his 
heart that even such a scene as that, so lusty and so 
loud, had yet a sense which might teach God’s 
children at all times to quit them like men and be 
strong. Christians are too fond of comparing the 
world to awilderness, by which they meana region that 
produces nothing fit for the food of man. But we 
must not forget that we are still inthe body, which 
Jesus honoured; that spiritual emotions may lead 
us astray, that we are likely to become unmanly and 
therefore unchristlike, if we affect high-flown notions 
alone. Indeed, as God taught St. Paul that he had 
much people in the city of Corinth, so we may learn 
much from those whom we are apt to despise when 
judged by the refined religious tests of our day. 

The last persons some would think likely to set an 
example to Christians, are those who devote them- 
selves to what we call brutal amusements. And yet 
even these people St. Paul uses in order to incite 
Christians to courage, and to exemplify the warfare 
of the faith. St. Paul then, who must needs go about 
everywhere, probably witnessed the sport of the 
Corinthians, and, when he had left the place, struck 
by what his disciples were familiar with, thought 2% 
a godly lesson to remind them of those famous games, 
saying, ‘“‘ Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain. And every one that striveth for the 
mastery is temperate in all things. Now they do it 
to obtain a corruptible crown; but we an incorrup- 
tible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air: but I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection: lest 
that by any means, when I have preached to others, 
I myself should be a castaway.” Let us try and see 
what we later Christians may learn from this passage 
in the letter of an apostle, about the object and the 
conduct of life, and the reward which is proposed 
to us. 

We must have a purpose in life. Nothing is more 
degrading than to feel no future interest in our work 
and play. Life, even God-given life, is a burden 
when it has{no hope. It is then least human. Itis then 
most like the existence of the ox which is fattened 
in the stall, which enjoys the taste of the provender, 
but neither fears the slaughterer’s axe, nor feels the 
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good promises of growth. Man, to be man, must 
have something to be concerned in, something to look 
forward to, something to do. This makes the lives 
of even actively evil people supportable to themselves. 
There is a charm in wicked designs which keeps up 
the sinner’s force. The career of many criminals is 
surrounded by such a spirit of enterprise as to win the 
imitation of many for whom dull honesty has no at- 
traction. Sin ruins many at the last whom it delights 
in the present. The life of merely worldly people, 
moreover, is made pleasant by some object which 
they have in view. We need not be religious in 
order to live with zest. The discoverer, the man of 
science, the politician, the author, the merchant, 
may be so deeply interested in their work as to feel 
time too short for them. They are absorbed in their 
purswits. And yet they may all the while be ungodly 
in the trcest sense of the word; that is when they 
do not make the service of God, or conscious devotion 
and loyalty to the spirit of truth, the aim of their lives. 
Some have been fanaticaily engaged: the search 
for the philosopher’s stone, or perpetual motion, has 
consumed the energies of many a strong life. Another 
lives upon the excitement of controversy; all his 
force and time are spent in endeavours to compass 
the defeat of an opponent ; or to ensure the triumph 
of # party, theological or otherwise. Another builds 
a fortune, or wins public fame, step by step, with a 
concern which wholly engrosses him. So far, there- 
fore, St. Paul lays down a principle which is shared 
by thousands besides the Corinthian runners. We 
must have an object in life. 

But it is not enough to have an object. We must 
have the right one, and that is the following of Christ. 
The energy we see in the world—much of it making 
mischief, much of it spent in aims which are plainly 
selfish, much of it producing results which abide only 
for a little while—should set us to determine what 
our object in life is. As St. Paul was struck by the 
endurance and devotion of those Corinthian athletes, 
and when he had thought over what he had seen 
them do and bear, examined himself by them, and 
found he could say, ‘‘So run J, not as uncertainly; so 
fight J, not as one that beateth the air,’””—so should we 
learn from the great spectacle and race of the world 
to realise our aim, and press towards the mark for 
the prize of our high calling in Christ Jesus. Think 
what that is; to pass through this life as members 
of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven, so that our work should be 
sanctified and inspired with a desire to do it as unto 
God—not for ourselves, but for Him. It matters 
little what our work is, so long as it is honest. Our 
aim is to do it with the remembrance that the Captain 
of our salvation stands at the end of the course, and 
that we are cheered as we run by his victorious com- 
forting Spirit. 

And the apostle would have us learn from the 
Corinthian games not only to set an object before 
us, and to choose the right one, but how to pre- 
pare ourselves for and conduct our race. Ambition 
will not ensure victory, natural energy will not 
ensure a triumph. The Corinthians who strove 
for the mastery were temperate in all things. 
They brought their bodies into subjection; they 
endured hardiess ; they denied, at least, for a time, 
and for a special human purpose, the lower appetites 
that they might develop the higher powers of the 
flesh. It was flesh made as perfect as it could be, 
flesh not softened by drink and sleep and debauchery, 
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but with museles of marble, and sinews of steel, and 
a heart and lungs which could work truly im the 
sharpest tug of the strife. So must the Christian 
train his soul. He must not think that because his 
spirit is strong and eager that therefore he is safe to 
win. Hehas much todo. He has to keep down 
not merely the animal passions, but the worldly 
desires, the selfish ambition, the love of personal 
victory, which interferes with his devotion to God. 
A training of the body, with an eye to make that 
in perfect health and strength, may result in an 
intelligent brute, exquisite in symmetry and physical 
power, but cruel as the tiger, and obscene as the 
ape. The business of the man is to train his spirit 
to learn how to bear and forbear in provocation, 
weariness, and excitement. He wrestles not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places; 
that is, he wrestles not only against tyrant lust and 
soft bewitching effeminacy, but against cunning and 
selfishness, and unfair oppression ; against canonised 
vices and consecrated superstition. He must, there- 
fore, cultivate his sense of truthfulness, his powers. 
of trust in that which is right, lovely, and divine, 
his ability to pray—7.e., put his case and his troubles 
before God, not before man. Thus, and thus only, 
in and for the Christian race, can he keep under his 
body and bring it into subjection, putting down that 
which he inherits from Adam, and nourishing that 
which he has in common with the Lord, who is his 
true progenitor, as a member of Christ. Then he 
may so run as to obtain, and so strive as to win the 
mastery, for his strength is not his own, but God’s. 

One word about the reward, the crown which is his 
who runs his course aright. They, says St. Paul of 
the Corinthians, do it to obtain a ecorruptible crown; 
but we an incorruptible. The winners at the Corin- 
thian games were crowned with a wreath of leaves. 
But it is foolish to draw special notice to the materials 
of which the wreath of the victor was made. The Corin- 
thians did not run for the value of the parsley or laurel, 
or whatever it was, but for the honour which the pos- 
session of this crown of leaves carried with it. Their 
reward was corruptible only inasmuch as it was 
bestowed by man. It lasted long, it was not soon 
withered. To this day we know the names of some 
of the victors; and as long as classical learning sur- 
vives, men who won the crown of leaves will be dis- 
tinguished among their fellows. Judged by man’s 
standard of renown, the crown of the Corinthian 
athlete was not corruptible. The honour he strove 
for will, perhaps, last as long as the world itself. 
It lives in the most admired statues in museums. 
But it is wholly human. Ideal perfection, no doubt, 
was associated with the person of Greek divinities; 
and in what we sometimes carelessly call its ‘‘ godlike 
form,” it represented to the people something higher 
than man. But this excellence is not Godlike, 
it is not Christlike. To St. Paul, and to those 
who have some of the spirit of St. Paul, it was 
corruptible at the best, though it live yet for twice 
ten thousand years. We must not, therefore, set a 
material heaven in contrast to the parsley wreath, 
and say, “These poor Corinthians strove for 4 
chaplet of leaves, but we shall sit for ever in & 
jewelled city and hold in our hand palm branches 
which will not wither.” No. Such a hope has a 
basis and motive which is as corruptible as that of 
the Corinthians. 
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mind. It lies over the seaof death, thatis all. Itis 
human, not divine. We can picture to ourselves a 
sublime ease, a sweet deliverance from work, a 
plenteous sense of security when the gate of death 
has shut behind us, and angels take off our rags, and 
smiling lead us to the couches of Paradise, with strains 
of music more divine than Handel or Mendelssohn 
ever wrote, charming the ear; and vistas of horizon 
over meadow, forest, and lake, lovelier than Martin 
ever painted, charming the eye ; and worship of thou- 
sands in white robes bending before the Lamb, more 
enraptured than we have ever felt at the sweetest 
moments of devotional ecstasy, filling the soul: and 
yet all this vision may be human and corruptible ; 
“for eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive, those things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 

No: says Saint Paul, in another place, “henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day.” Acrown of righteousness ; a sense of right and 
power which is God’s; a peace which comes from 
the God of peace; which passeth all understanding, 
because it rises from a growing communion with Him 
who is the source of all glory and honour and power ; 
acrown which makes us kings and priests, as our 
ambition and conceit is done away, and we more and 
more dwell in Christ, and Christ in us. 





THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN.* 


Great kudos already belonged to the “Rob Roy” 
and its gallantcaptain. The little eanoe had paddled 
through waters unattempted yet im ancient or modern 
times. Triple brass, as Horace would have sung, 
surrounded the breast of the man who entrusted him- 
self in so frail a skiff to the perilous waves. Yet in 
this canoe Mr. MacGregor has sailed on more seas 
and visited more .cities than Ulysses did. After ex- 
ploring many regions, from the Baltic to the Red 
Sea, the idea seized him of taking his canoe to the 
Jordan and the Galilee. In this voyage he was 
prompted by more than the muscular adventure of 
the canoesman. Never did devouter pilgrim turn his 
face to ‘‘ the Holy Land.” Two sentences will con- 
vey to the reader the spirit in which the journey was 
made, and in which the record of it has been 
written :— 

“Suppose we had ten miles of the Thames still 
uncertain in our maps, would it not be a reproach 
to English boatmen? But Jordan was an old river 
before the Thames was heard of, and the Thames 
will be forgotten when the Jordan will be remem- 
bered for ever. What an honour, then, for the 
‘Rob Roy’ to trace even one new bend of this 
ancient river ! ”” 

“‘ Best known of waters in the whole world, you 
have had no ports for commerce, no cities on your 
banks, no green meads watered, no traffic on your 
waves. But the foot of the patriarch has rested 
there, and the prophet and the prince have dwelt 
beside you, and battles have sounded loud, and hosts 
have crossed your bed dried up by the finger of God. 
If for ten thousand years your waters had rolled on 
unused and unseen, there would be reason enough 





* The “Rob Roy” on the Jordan, Nile, Red Sea, &c., &c. A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt. By J. MacGregor, M.A. (Second Edition.) 
John Murray, 18970, 
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for all their flowing when they at last became the 
font of our Saviour’s baptism, and shone back the 
light from a Trinity revealed to man.” 

“T should like to leave my mark on the geography 
of Bible lands,” said Mr. MacGregor one day to us be- 
fore starting ; and he has left his mark, to be noted by 
all future geographers and explorers in Palestine. 
Whether his “farthest source of the Jordan” is 
absolutely new, or one of those known to ancient 
travellers, we are not prepared to say. Even Milton 
speaks of ‘‘double-founted Jordan,’”’ and refers to 
more than one source when he asks— 


‘*Why turned Jordan towards his crystal fountains ?” 


Probably, Mr. MacGregor sets great store by this 
and other geographical discussions, which we must 
confess we skipped on our first reading of the book! 
The romantic scenes, graphic descriptions, and strange 
adventures led us on from chapter to chapter till we 
joined in the parting cheer of the crew of the 
‘“ Ariadne” at Alexandria—‘‘ Well done, Rob Roy!” 

The most critical point of the voyage, so far as 
personal adventure is concerned, was the capture of 
the canoe by the wild Arabs of Hooleh, on the shores 
of the ancient ‘‘ Waters of Merom.” Through this 
lake the Jordan passes; before it descends to the 
Lake of Galilee, and pursues its rapid course thence 
down to its mysterious ending in the Dead Sea. By 
the permission of the publisher, we extract portions 
of the narrative of this adventure. At a reach of 
the river, the frequent bends made it advisable to 
spin down, stem and stern of the canoe first alter- 
nately, im a sort of “ waltzing fashion.” 


“‘ As we were whirling about in this dance without 
music, I saw a head gazing over the reeds in amaze- 
ment. His eyes opened large, up went his hands, 
and he disappeared with a yell. SoonI heard others 
shouting, and soon—too soon—-they all ran near to 
see. In a moment I noticed how very different they 
were in manner from any other spectators that so 
often had run alongside me in Europe and America. 
They were dancing in frantic excitement and shouting 
ferociously. The bounding current bore me along 
too fast for their running, but while I had to go round 
the long bends, they crossed by shorter routes, and 
saluted my approach with a volley of clods. All 
these fell harmless, arid at the next bend the 
Hasbany River ran into the Banias ; sothe men were 
left at the point of junction, high on the steep bank, 
screaming until I disappeared. 

The Hasbany joins the Banias in a proper ortho- 
dox way, each river yielding its tribute quietly to the 
united whole, and now for the first time is formed 
the veritable Jordan. In the middle there was a 
beautiful island of small round black gravel, and I 
ran the boat on that and got out to rest, to collect 
my thoughts as to the new complexion things 
had taken, to prepare my pistol, and settle whether 
it was better to lie concealed for an hour, or to push 
on swiftly and try to outrun the wave of excitement 
which had evidently arisen, and would quickly pro- 
pagate itself among the Arabs in the fields. Hach 
of the rivers here seems to be about seventy feet 
wide, and seven or eight feet deep. The waters of 
both were pale brown in colour, and their united 
stream was about a hundred feet broad. 

Launching again on the river, the current bore us 
on delightfully. The banks were from twelve to 
twenty feet high and quite vertical, with grass upon 
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the top. Two buffaloes looked at me over this, and 
soon their driver too. I gave him a most polite 
‘salaam!’ but he stared as if he saw a ghost—and 
a most terrible ghost, too—then he ran away halloo- 
ing. 

With all my might I pressed on now, but soon 
heard the men behind me. In a straight reach, and 
with a good current like this, they could not keep up 
with the canoe. But here these pursuers cut across 
the bends on shore, and so they overtook me in ten 
minutes. Then a dozen of them were running high 
above, and they speedily increased to fifty—men, 
women, and children. 

It was of no use now to paddle fast, but better to 
reserve my strength and keep cool for what might 
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while a shout of general applause came from the 
bank; and they all ran one xcept one, who took a 
magnificent ‘header’ into the river, and came up 
exactly by the stern of the ‘Rob Roy,’ with his arm 
over her deck. But my paddle was under his arm in 
an instant, and I gently levered him off, saying in 
my softest accents, ‘ Katerhayrac!’ (Thanks!), as 
if he had been rendering a service. ‘The shout re- 
newed, and the best of them all retired discomfited. 
At this time we must have been quite near the 
village of Salhyeh (a name I can never forget), and 
the number of people on the banks was now at the 
least a hundred. Many of them had ox-goads, some 
had spears, the rest had the long clubs with huge 
round knobs at the end peculiar to that northern dis- 
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come. Suddenly every one of them disappeared, 
but I knew I must meet them all round the next 
corner. There they were, screaming, with that wild 
hoarseness only the Arab can attain, ‘Al burra! al 
burra!’ (To land! toland!) That was the chorus, 
and a royal salute of missiles splashed in the water. 
I bowed to them quietly, and answered ‘ Ingleez ;’ 
but they ran still with me in a tumultuous rabble, 
and seeing some of them give their scanty garments 
to the others, I knew what would follow ; about half 
a dozen jumped into the water. 

They swam splendidly, and always with right and 

left hand alternately in front; but of course I dis- 
tanced the swimmers, who murmured deep, while the 
others shouted and laughed. Then the naked ones 
got out and ran along the bank again, and all dis- 
appeared as before for another attack. 
_ it was a crisis now, but as there was no shirking 
it, the ‘Rob Roy’ whirled round the next point 
beautifully ; and here the river was wide, and the 
rascals were waiting in the water, all in a line across, 
about a score of them wading to their middle. 

For a moment I paused as to what was best to do, 
and every one was silent and stood still. Then I 
quietly floated near one of the swimmers, splashed 
him in the face with my paddle, and instantly escaped 
through the interval with a few vigorous strokes, 


trict. -Another shower of missiles came, yet, strange 
to say, not one hit the boat. There rose the cry, 
‘Baroda! baroda!’ (The gun! the gun!). 

I let my boat float quietly that the excitement might 
cool down, and, looking at the mob quite close, I saw 
several point their long guns at me; one kneeled to 
do so, yet none of them at first seemed really in 
earnest to shoot. 

But soon on a little point in front I noticed a man 
posted methodically for a purpose. He trimmed his 
priming, he cocked his hammer, and, as I came 
straight up to him, every other person stopped to 
look, and not a voice was heard. 

I could not escape this man, and he knew that 
well. Up went his gun to his shoulder: he was cool, 
and so wasI. The muzzle was not twenty feet from 
my face. Three thoughts coursed through my brain: 
‘Will hit me in the mouth; bad to lie wounded 
here.’ ‘Aimed from his left shoulder; how con- 
venient to shoot on both sides!’ ‘No use ‘“ bobbing” 
here—first time under fire—Arabs respect courage.’ 
The clear round black of the muzzle end followed: me 
covering as I passed. I stared right at the man’s 
eyes, and gave one powerful stroke; at the same 
moment he fired—fiz, bang! and a splash of the 
bullet in the water behind me. Loud shouts came 





out of the smoke. I stopped, and said, ‘Not fair to 
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use a gun!’ In an instant the water was full of 
naked swimmers straining towards me. It was 
shallow here, and in vain I tried hard to avoid them. 
Suddenly my canoe was wrenched down behind. It 
was the same black giant I had elbowed off before ; 
but now he came furiously, brandishing the white 
shank-bone of a buffalo. I warded off that with my 
addle, but another had got hold of the boat’s bow. 
Den captured now, and must resort to tactics. The 
crowd yelled louder in triumph, but I motioned my 
captors to take the boat to the opposite shore. The 
man cried ‘Bakshish!’—a word I had somehow 
heard before! I said, ‘Yes; but to the sheikh.’ 
The villain answered, ‘Z am the sheikh;’ but I 
knew he was not. His face was black, his cheeks 
were deeply gashed and tattooed; he had one big 
earring. His topknot stood erect, and the water 
glistened on his huge naked carcase as he roughly 
grasped my delicate little paddle. My pistol lay be- 
tween my knees full-cocked, and my hand stole down 
to it. Better thoughts came instantly. ‘ Why should 
I shoot this poor savage? it will not free me. Even 
if it does, it would be liberty bought by blood.’ 
Still I parleyed with the man till he softened down. 
I pointed to his bone weapon, and said it was not 
fair to use it. He pointed to my paddle, and said 
that was not fair. Poor fellow! I felt for him; his 
vanity had been wounded by discomfiture before. 
Soon we became good friends, chiefly by my quiet 
smiles and patting his wet shaven pate. 

I kept him yet on the far side of the river, that 
the others might sober a little, for the Arabs quiet 
into calm as suddenly as they flash into rage. All 
the village was out now on the banks, and many 
swam over to the ‘Rob Roy.’ I formally appointed 
my captor as my protector, and he became proud in- 
stead of angry. Little as I knew of the language, 
I could make him understand my meaning, and he did 
understand—nay, there is scarcely any idea of facts 
that you cannot make intelligible without words if you 
are at once calm and in earnest. ‘ Then we crossed— 
he swimming and holding on with excruciating 
twists to the poor prisoned ‘Rob Roy.’ How frantic 
the people were! Some of them in the crowd 
tumbled over into the water. They did not mind 
that a bit. I commanded silence, and all obeyed. 
Then was pronounced this most eloquent oration. I 
said ‘I am English.’ They replied, ‘Sowa, sowa’ 
(friends), and then rubbed their two forefingers to- 
gether, the usual sign of amity. I said it was not 
fair to use the ‘baroda’ (gun). Holding up one 
finger, I said, ‘Ingleez wahed’ (one Englishman), 
then holding up both hands, I said, ‘ Araby kooloo’ 
(all the rest Arabs). At this the crowd applauded, 
laughing, and so did I. A little girl now took up a 
huge lump of red earth, and from the bank, about 
eight feet above me, she hurled it down with violence 
upon the canoe. This was a crisis, and the time to 
be perfectly calm. If the quick spirit had seized 
them then, the boat would have been smashed to 
pieces in three seconds. Turning, therefore, slowly 
round, I pointed to the horrid mess the mud had 
made on the clean white waterproof of the canoe, and 
looked up in the faces of them all with a pleasant 
but beseeching air. It was a turning-point this. 
They looked at one another for a moment silently, 
and then, as by a general impulse, they rushed at 
the hapless girl, and as the whole mob of them dis- 
appeared over the bank, I heard her screams and the 
thumps of discipline that caused them. In the con- 
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fusion caused by this absence I had almost escaped 


once more, when they angrily captured me again. 


But they could not persuade me to get out of the 
boat, and for this reason; my pistol was still open 
and full-cock lying on the floor boards of the canoe. 
If I got out, they would see it, and surely would 
scramble for the prize. Every time I put my hand 
inside to stow the pistol away out of sight, they tried 
to wrench my paddle from the other hand. One 
hand was, therefore, needed for the paddle, but the 
other could not be spared from its duty of patting 
their wet greasy heads, which affectionate caress 
seemed to be an unwonted but most successful mode 
of propitiation. 

The water mob of swimmers closed nearer and 
waxed larger as more crossed the river. Their 
curiosity was boundless, and every hand tried to undo 
my apron or to get somehow under the deck. Their 
patience was on the ebb, and while I considered what 
to do next, I felt the ‘Rob Roy’ heaving this way 
and that, and then gradually, and despite all my 
smiling but earnest remonstrance, the canoe began 
to rise out of the water with all her crew insido. 
Loud shouts welcomed her ascent up the bank as a 
dozen dark-skinned bearers lifted the canoe and her 
captain, sitting inside, with all due dignity graciously 
smiling, and so they carried her fairly up the steep 
bank and over the smooth sward some hundred yards 
towards the tent of their Arab sheikh.” 

See this strange progress depicted in the frontis- 
piece, and it may safely be said that no prisoner 
before was ever thus taken into custody. 

How the brave Ingleez, by courage and craft, 
overcame his captors, regained his liberty, and was 
carried back in triumph to the waters, the reader 
will find told in the book, if he has not had the good 
fortune to hear the story from the lips of ‘‘ Rob 
Roy ” himself. After eating salt in the sheikh’s tent 
the danger to life was over; but how to get the canoe 
safely back to “‘ its native element ’’ was the question. 
Great is the power of gold, and the Arab sheik was 
not superior to bribery, under the gentler name of 
‘‘bakshish ’”? :— 

‘‘ All went out, and I took this opportunity to stand 
near the sheikh, and try to slip the napoleon into his 
hand. He was quite uncertain what to do when the 
gold tickled his palm. It was utterly against their 
code of chief and people for him to take this secret 
personal gift from a stranger, yet he could not resist 
the temptation. His hand pushed mine away, but 
with a very gentle indignation. Soonhisfingers played 
among mine as the yellow coin kept turning about, 
half held by each of us, unseen behind our backs. Two 
of the sheikh’s fingers were pushing it away, but then 
the other three fingers were pulling it in. Finally 
I felt the coin had left me, and I knew now the sheikh 
was not only bought but paid for. Down went his 
countenance from that moment, and he slunk away 
abashed. An hour more of palaver was spent by the 
seniors, during which time I ate my luncheon heartily 
and read the ‘Times.’ Then all came back once 
more except the chief, and the women were rustling 
behind the mat screens, and a great bustle seemed 
to say that the verdict was agreed upon. The 
‘foreman’ briefly told it—‘ You are to go to-morrow.’ 

This would never do—but how to reverse the 
sentence? Iwas seated on the ground at the time, 
and I rose very slowly and gravely, until, standing 
on a little eminence in the tent, and drawing myself 
up besides as tall as could be, and stretching up 
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my hand as high as possible (and utterly un- 


determined what I was going to say, and exceedingly | 


tempted to burst into laughter), I exclaimed-with my 
loudest voice only three words, Bokra!—La!— 
Ingleez! (To-morrow ?—No!—I am English!) and 
then the orator sunk calmly down and went on read- 
ing his paper again. In five minutes more a man 
eame to say I might leave at once. But I was not to 
be shoved off in this way, so I insisted that they must 
tarry my canoe back to the river. The procession, 
therefore, formed again, with the ‘Rob Roy’ in 
the centre, and her captain walking behind, while 
boys and girls, and the people who had not already 
seen her on the water, all rushed in a crowd to the 
bank with the same hoarse shouts they had given 
before, and which we were now more accustomed 
to hear. All parties pledged their friendship in deep 


‘salaams’ of adieu, and we paddled off, rejoicing.” 
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And leapt the bank to seek the valley’s depth, 

Fell soft in dreamy murmurs. Far beneath 

The town gleamed fitful through its length, and broke 
The wave of darkness with ascending glow. 
I glanced unconscious towards the ivied porch, 

When swift the door was loosed, and a bright ray 
Transfixed my startled eyes, and there she stood, 

All radiant—as the beacon of our steps. 
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"Twas my first visit at the new-bought house, 
Though Jonas Redfern was my father’s friend, 
And gave me welcome with an equal hand. 

The energy that made his tastes a power, 

And fed with substance the enthusiast flame, 

Had kept him trading till his modest means 

Had grown to wealth, by watchful use of years. 

He held a shop as his ancestral plot, 

Where half the entities of earth had place, 

Compact by mystic skill for common needs. 

There fragrant leaves, instinct with nervous life, 
Were stored, and there the cane’s sweet juices drawm 
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Y DAUGHTER shall not wed with 
common men : 
Let some great painter come, and 
set her face 
On canvas for the distant years to 
see, 
And he may ask her hand—no other man.” 


I laughed, as challenging the old man’s words 
To prove their strength, and gave no sign, 
But urged to fuller speech. He overflowed, 
With the full rush of feeling finding vent 
In new companionship ; and told me much 
Of former days, and of his present plans, 
And thought to train his daughter; while I gave 
Obedient ear, more curious than he knew, 
Or drifted where some undercurrent bore, 
Or.used my questions as a steersman oars. 
An odd fantastic light played through his words, 
Shrewd sense, and honest care for truth, and zeal 
Beyond discretion when he spoke of art : 
A passion of delight’in colours, that, 
Like Joseph’s coat, he seemed to wear o’er all : 
A spirit narrowed by defect, half-taught, 
Yet strong to leap at any higher aim. 

And so we wandered through the forest home, 
Along the ridge that overlooked the vale 
Where eve drew westward with empurpled train ; 
Then down a winding lane to darker slopes : 
A faint blue light, that scarcely veiled the stars, 
Showed where the gables rose, mid clustering larch, 
Whose airy grace the dusk now blent in gloom. 
The antique gate moved slowly to our hand, 
And gave us entrance. Night came nearer there : 
Black lines of shadow lay along the paths, 
And mists slept tranquil on the fish-pond’s edge, 
While the pale stream that hurried after rest 


From fiery plains ; and dates from sandy groves, 
And purple fruits from sunny southern hills ; 
And various seed for quickening various sense ; 
And products of the mine ; and artful work 
Of men for household wants, to smooth the days. 
At first the youth rebelled against the chain 
That checked his invpulse daily, for a vein 
Of wayward fancy marked his early thought ; 
And oft he hid the page of curious song, 
Or wondrous tale, behind some firkin tall, 
And stole brief eager glance as chance allowed. 
In childish freak of unperceived desire, 
He purchased flowers, despite his father’s laugh, 
And raised new shelves to set their colours forth 
In radiant rows—clay red, and softer green, 
With many-tinted blooms, a fringe of grace 
To break the dingy background—till they cried 
For room, and pushed them where the darkness killed. 
Ere manhood came, he settled to his work 
As one who knew his course, and would not chafe ; 
And when his shoulders had to bear full weight, 
And he stood sole, his father dead, his strength 
Sufficed to carry things beyond. Then woke 
A sterner nature, that romance infused 
With chivalrous contempt of meaner ways. 
He scorned the common tricks by which men filch 
A greater gain ; nor called his goods the best 
Or cheapest to his neighbour’s hurt, nor puffed 
His name with loud-lunged lies, nor mixed his wares 
With devil’s dust adulterate ; nor sold 
To snare the poor, below fair market-price : 
Yet poor folk praised, for each knew what he bought 
In kind or quality. The busy street 
Soon learnt his practice ; housewives came with bag 
And memory ready, and a throng would wait 
His.service, while the money chinked and fell 
With each fresh bargain. Their report was best 
Advertisement: ‘‘ Lo! here an honest man! ” 
There was arrangement that betrayed a touch 
Artistic in the well-S8tored shelves, and love 
Of colour ; bright girl-faces, foreign scenes, 
Had place conspicuous—pictured ware that tried 
His shrewder judgment, half-inclined to choose 
The painting and forget the fruit beneath. 
Still Jonas read, and books seemed like a door 





To other worlds, that hung ajar an inch, 
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But could not ope-while bulky ledgers blocked. 

On rare occasions, when more leisure fell, 

He sought the galleries of ancient art, 

Or halls of painting where the moderns strove, 

And there would sit and gaze luxurious hours, 

Or point their beauties to his prattling girl, 

Beloved companion, whose large lustrous eyes 

Showed only wonder. And the child had grown 

In all the secret sympathies that held 

His heart, until he deemed his own delights 

Her chiefest pleasure. When her mother died, 

And she was left sole light to cheer the house, 

Close-clinging, she would stand beside his knee’ 

And turn her pictures leaf by leaf, and trace 

With dainty finger every part that pleased. 

An artist neighbour, dropping casual words, 

The seed of friendship, marked his tastes, and lent 

New teachery kindling thought ; and so he learnt 

The roll of mighty masters, and their art 

Became a passion, Yet his sturdy mind 

Oft stumbled when he leaped at higher truth, 

And ludicrous opinion, broken-kneed, 

Belied his insight ; or he rode resolved 

His dogma, with the zest of one who mounts 

A new-bought steed, and reins it to his will. 
When industry, that binds with magic chains— 

Iron-like they seem, and yet dissolve in gold— 

Had freed him from the city, then he sought 

A wider space wherein his eye might range, 

And bade his daughter learn to love pure art 

By watching nature. When the summer noon 

Unloosed his vest, and stayed his wandering feet, 

A sense more subtle—quivering like the leaves— 

Would stir within. In darker days, made long 

By unaccustomed ease, he turned the page 

Of critics—searched, and found the “‘ seven lamps,” 

And hung their perfect number, glimmering faint, 

To clear his vision. Thus he dreamed, with none 

To break delusion ; and all winds that blew 

Breathed only strength to his fantastie thought, 

And fanned his ardour. Such his life, I knew. 


The years roll back; that autumn night returns, 
And every least event stands now revealed, 
As every branchlet shows on distant hills 
When sunset skies o’erflow with mellow light— 


For love then wrapt my world, and shone through all. 


I see the rooms, plain-furnished, where we sat, 
Hung round with pictures—glen, and open moor, 
Or stormy sweep of ocean. One sweet voice 
Entwines in our discourse, like silver thread 
To bind our harsher words. 

The whirling train 
Had brought me down, released from busy cares, 
To taste the freshness of these western hills ; 
For Jonas wrote with urgent friendship : ‘‘ Come, 
Our house is worth acquaintance, small, but old, 
And picturesque, well built and finely set, 
With garden groves, and winding vale below.” 
I went—with heart full laden, airy hopes 
Compressed to purpose : for tRe hour seemed come 
To tell my love, and ask his daughter's hand. 
We once were playmates, and she praised the day 
That made me clerk, with rallying girlish fun, 
And arch pretence of homage. Years advanced 
My knowledge, and I passed from desk to desk 
To larger means, till now enough was won 
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To found a home. I wanted only Kate. 

That evening, therefore, while we walked, I spoke 
Of marriage—with contingent phrase, to draw 
His sympathy : I told of couples wed 

Since last we met, and mentioned names he knew. 
He answered with abrupt resolve, that broke 

A gulf before my feet, and left me lone, 

With empty depths to buoy my shrinking hope. 
But could his honest will achieve such wrong ? 
His upright hand uphold so cruel bar ? 

Could art so bend to tyrannous caprice, 

Or warp his judgment to fanatic ends? 

Or thought the father with a crown of good 

To dower his daughter? Ignorance will nurse 
Strange fantasies in idle days of wealth ; 

And stately forms that sweep the higher air 
Drag murky shadows when they mix with earth. 


The truth unveiled, and all too soon I knew 
The old man’s purpose—fixed that none could move. 
I might not thrust my wish against his will, 

For, once resolved, he would not brook my plea, 
And honour held me, lest I harmed her peace. 

I found the clue one morning on his shelves 
In one brief page of Quentyn Matsys’ life, 

The Antwerp smith, who won both bride and fame 
From hard conditions—banned, unless he learned 
The father’s art of painting ; yet serene 

In effort till his canvas glowed, and men 

All praised his skill. 


The days soon bore me back 
To city duties, all my dreams dispersed, 
The skies more dull, my step more slow, and work 
An aimless toil. Then deeper life began 
To swell and circle, till the current rose 
Confused and restless, sweeping every sense : 
As quiet streamlet barred its onward flow 
Will deepen, till its movement grow to noise 
And eddying swirl, and flood the land. New hope 
Emerged, not sudden, but as grasses change 
When spring is breathing. Who can tear the folds 
That wrap the spirit as with swathes of death, 
And measure all its force ? or say what powers 
Sleep hidden in each common life, oppressed, 
Till some swift stroke shall break encumbering clods, 
And favouring airs steal in and wake? I felt 
A strength in those tumultuous days, unknown 
Through tranquil years, that knit my will, and stirred 
To high endeavour. I would face this fate— 
Mere shadow of man’s darker self—with smiles, 
In patient cheerfulness from day to day, 
And force its frown to melt in answering light. 
Like Quentyn Matsys, I would paint and win ! 


Friends called me fool to risk a certain gain, 
And mocked my scheming as the madman’s part 
Who rushed for steadier foothold to the sea. 

‘* Good sense is better than fine art,” they said, 

‘* And honest work than vain ambitious dreams. 
Great artists are not made of such resolves.” 

But nature told me I had more than will : 

My folio showed the choice of vacant hours 

In sketch and water-colour—praised by Kate ; 
And painful study perfects natural gifts. 
Purse-holding prudence counselled gradual change, 
But when the winter came, and daylight paled, 
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And shrunk in clouds before the night, I grudged 


The hours that business claimed—resigned my desk— 


Burned every ship that recreant hopes might seek, 
And fearless, turned to fuce the unknown way. 
For life is not a balanced argument, 

By weight of reason ruled at every turn,— 

A safe adjustinent of prudential powers, 

But mingled force of fiery elements, 

That work disordered, yet to greater ends 

Than our poor scheming. 


Why prolong the tale 
Through months of labour and of failing hope ? 
I souglit the schools, and studied various art 
With single purpose. Summer led me forth 
And filled my eyes with beauty ; new delights 
Unveiled, for purest love is largest life ; 
And as I painted, every touch became 
A pulse that blent my being with my work. 
The winter found some other task, and taught 
With sterner look, while yet one star outshone, 
In frosty brilliance, centre of my sky. 
So years went round, and gave me while they took, 
As drops the bloom when fruit unseen remains 
To ripen into sight ; but still success 
Was wanting. Poverty approached to bind 
My fancy with its straitened coat ; I heard 
In darker intervals its stealthy step, 
Like death advancing. Empty-handed praise 
Would sometimes smile, and quickly pass along. 
I lived unknown, my pictures bought by men 
Who could not read them, or returned, to hang 
My walls with faded hopes. Friends only saw 
Their warning words fulfilled. The crisis came, 
That seemed to humble all my lofty aims, 
And make me creature of the meanest wants, 
Compelled to labour that I might not starve,— 
To daily measure of the ways and means 
As chiefest thought in life. Despair knocked loud 
To foree my chamber, with repeated stroke 
That woke the midnight, yet my hand was firm 
To hold the lock, and when the morn gave sign, 
I opened, and he fled. I plunged at once 
Into the streets, with all my little gold, 
And artist kit, and sought the westward train— 
That bore me, slower than my thoughts, afield 
To catch the sunshine ; and at weary eve 
My restless foot was wandering through the vale 
Where tawny Severn widens to the sea— 
Far-stretching from the hills where Kate abode. 
The sun was setting, and its glory fell 
In silent radiance on the rushing tide ; 
The parted clouds disclosed an inner depth 
Of tranquil beauty—stainless stairs of gold, 
That led the fancy through vast flights of space, 
With wingéd splendours floating in soft light, 
And beckoning onward to the realms of peace. 
A boat approached with dripping oars, and freight 
Of men, who spurned its quivering sides, and leaped 
To reach the bank, then shouted rude farewell, 
And took each one his homeward way to rest ; 
Then last the sturdiest, with impulsive shock, 
Drove close, and, one foot on the land, made fast 
The ferry, while the rippling stream splashed round 
And gleamed in myriad sparkles, still more bright. 
I felt inbreathed the quiet of that hour 
Which blest the humblest toil. Its radiant calm 








Wrapped all things—nature, and the soul which saw 
Beyond the seen. I tried to paint its charm, 

From day to day returning, adding touch 

To touch, till all its beauty spoke. 

So passed the weeks in tranquil, healing work— 
From all ambitions freed—with meddling care 

Held back by frugal rule. 


That picture saved ; 
It found its place where critics came and praised 
Its rustic truth, while following crowds admired. 
One morn I saw a grey-haired man approach 
And gaze untiring, while his daughter, fair 
With ripened thoughtfulness, glanced down and turned 
The numbered leaves to find the artist’s name. 
I knew them—older both, and paler one— 
And started backward, mingling with the throng. 
I dared not meet her, for I now was poor : 
O cruellest pang that pierced my patient hope ! 


They found me, tracked me to my lonely room ; 

She waited silent, wistful, while he poured 
His praise and friendship in one ardent flood. : 
Declared his pride to see me, emphasized 
Each beauty with some dainty word, confessed 
His wonder, —then rebuked my long reserve, 
Explained his annual visit every May,— 
And begged me to come westward soon again, 
With urgent irony when I refused, 
That scorned excuses. 

Kate had read my heart, 
And knew my story, by divining power 
Which women have. I need not tell the rest. 
The year’s procession brought increasing light, 
Not sultry glooms, and waning autumn days, 
Nor darkening wintry clouds, but steadier calm, 
And hope that brightened to a perfect sun. 


My picture won me competence again ; 

But what were ease without my art? And what 
Were fame without the larger life? We weave, 
And wear our dreams, and die ; or snap some thread 
That changes all; perchance while still the hand 

Is moving, other lines entwine, and show 

Beyond our thought, more rich ; for never man 

Can fix the pattern of his days complete, 

Or count the loom’s full wealth, assured. Dear face ! 
That smilest from my easel now, my crown 

Of blessing, mirrored faintly, I fulfil 

The last condition, and it is enough. 

Thy father sleeps, and cannot wake to see ; 

But I bequeath thee to the keen-eyed years. 
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VI.—FLAX.—LINEN. 


In cotton we saw a white fibrous material produced 
in a seed-pod—a material suggesting ideas of spinning 
and weaving even to‘ the most negligent observer. 
Otherwise is it with flax, the fibrous raw staple of 
linen, by whatever subsidiary name the linen may be 
called. A stranger might come upon the flax plant 
growing—the Linum usitatissimum—might be struck 
with its pretty blue flowers, and delicate graceful 
stems, without imagining in the least degree that out 
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of the fibres of the same adequately prepared, strong 
and elegant woven fabrics might be made. Cotton 
is of immense importance, doubtless. It is white, 
warm, it takes dye colours well, better than linen, in 
point of fact, yet linen or flax material bears away 
the palm from cotton material, being stronger, more 
durable, and more lustrous. The stems of various 
plants can be made to yield fibre by proper treatment, 
out of which fibre threads may be spun, and woven 
fabric made. The common nettle is such a plant, the 
aloe another ; but from the earliest times down to the 
present, no plant has been found to compete, save ata 
long distance removed, with the Linum usitatissimum. 

Flax is an annual, belonging to the natural order 
Linacea. Its native country is unknown; but it has 
been cultivated from time immemorial by nearly every 
civilised people. It grows on a single stalk, varying in 
length, according to quality of soil, climate, and other 
circumstances, from twenty to forty inches. Both 
stalk and inflorescence are very elegant. The former 
is smooth, simple, erect, of a bright green colour, 
crowned with anumber of small bright blue flowers. 
Shortly after flowering, the plant changes in appear- 
ance. The flowers give place to rough-cased globules, 
or bolls, filled with seed. Flax is certainly the most 
beautiful of farm crops, but to the land it is very 
exhausting, needing much manure, either naturally 
provided or artificially applied; hence, its growth 
succeeds best in alluvial valleys, like that of the 
Nile, for example. Herein, too, we see how it happens 
that the mountainous parts even of fertile countries 
have never been celebrated for their flax growth. 
Thus, although the ancient Greeks were very partial 
to linen, Greece was never much of a flax-growing 


country. The only part of Greece where its growth 
is recorded was Elis, a low plain, on the extreme west 
of the Peloponnesus, watered by the rivers Alpheus 


and Igliaco. We have this on the authority of Pliny, 
and Pausanias testifies that the district of Elis was 
well adapted for growing the byssus, which is con- 
sidered to be a variety of flax. He also says that the 
byssus of Elis is not inferior to that of the Hebrews 
in fineness, but is not so yellow. Whether by byssus 
of the Hebrews Pausanias meant imported by the 
Hebrews, or grown in Palestine, is not apparent. 
Flax, however, was extensively cultivated in Pales- 
tine, and there was a manufacture of byssus in 
Judea. 

As flax had no extensive cultivation in Greece, it 
must have been largely imported, as not only was 
linen highly valued by the Greeks, but the spinning 
of flax into thread was a common occupation of ancient 
Greek ladies. Every civilised country has a special 
flax and linen history of its own, most of which I 
must necessarily pass over. Frequent reference to 
linen occurs in the Old Testament. Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, ‘Tyrians, Carthaginians, 
Romans, all made linen; and as regards the linen of 
ancient Egypt, mummy-cloths still extant reveal 
the fact that the Egyptians of 2000 years ago made 
linen that for fineness and general quality cannot be 
excelled, if equalled, by the produce of modern handi- 
craft. An amusing incident bearing upon this fact 
occurred in the year 1821. A certain patentee—no 
matter who—had invented, as he thought, a new 
method of linen weaving, the fabric resulting from 
which would be different from any up to that time 
produced, and not only different, but better. There 
followed a law suit—patentees and lawsuits are in- 
separable, and ever have been. Some linen manu- 
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facturer—no matter who—would not, by any means, 
concede the novelty claimed by Mr. Patentee. So 
with Patentee he would come to no terms; would pay 
no royalty, would buy no share; therefore, to law 
they went. Manufacturer brought evidence, Patentee 
brought evidence, and learned counsel spoke on both 
sides. ‘‘ You say this is no novelty,’. remarked one 
learned counsel, handling some linen texture woven 
by Patentee. ‘Perhaps you will tell us how old 
the invention may be, and who the inventor may 
have been?” ‘‘The inventor’s name,” replied wit- 
ness, ‘is more than I can tell you; but as to age 
of invention, I should put it at somewhat more 
than 2000 years!” (Titter through the court— 
counsel stare first, then laugh—my lord smiles—is 
witness a lunatic?) Witness, opening his pocket- 
book, takes therefrom a sample of linen, woven 
according to Patentee’s new system—it was Egyptian 
mummy-cloth, history well attested—ridicule ceases. 
—Patentee loses his suit. The writer pauses now to 
make a remark, old-fashioned to the last degree, but 
still he thinks pertinent. We have seen already how 
the flax plant is the very best hitherto discovered by 
man for yielding the fibrous material out of which to 
spin thread, and of the thread so spun to make 
woven tissues. The remark I would pause to make 
is this—the flax plant disregards climate in a remark- 
able way. In Indiait flourishes, in Egypt, the same 
in North Russia. Would it not seem, then, that a 
beneficent Providence has accommodated the vitality 
of the flax plant to suit the needs of man? ‘To the 
writer it seems so, and if it be not so, the adaptability 
of the flax plant to different climatic circumstances 
is not the less remarkable. The mention of India 
as a flax-growing region brings to mind the strange 
circumstance that the Hindoos, amongst all the races 
in whose territory flax grows, are about the only 
people who failed to appreciate its textile value. 
The age of linen manufacture in Egypt we have in- 
dicated already: the same art in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia was, perhaps, older still. Hindostan has, 
probably, a civilisation as old as either—at any rate 
very old. It seems not a little curious then that the 
Hindoos not only now prefer cotton to linen for all 
purposes to which either may be applied, but have 
always done so. 

Though flax can grow almost anywhere, so to 
speak, yet it does not grow everywhere with equal 
facility, or come to equal perfection. Soil would ap- 
pear to be a matter of more importance than climate, 
what it affects in peculiarity of soil being a rich 
alluvium on river banks. This condition, one need 
hardly pause to observe, is furnished by Egypt, and 
to this cause, probably, the early development of flax- 
working and linen-making in Egyptmay be due. A 
similar explanation has been given of the celebrity 
attained by Belgium and the Rhenish-German pro- 
vinces as flax-yielding localities. Flax is not only 
valuable for the fibre it yields, but also for the oil 
from its seeds. Lintseed (or linseed) oil, it is usually 
called, and having the quality of drying or hardening 
to an elastic crust, it is much used by painters, by 
varnish-makers, also for the manufacture of printers’ 
ink. When the oil has been expressed from lintseed, 
that portion of material which remains constitutes the 
well-known lintseed-cake, valuable as food for cattle. 
The opinion once prevailed that it was impossible to 
obtain oil of finest quality, and fibre also of finest 
quality, from one and the same growth of flax. That, 
however, is an opinion which has undergone great 
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change of late years, and in some flax-growing 
localities is discarded altogether. 

Unlike cotton which grows ready, so to speak, 
separation from its accompanying seed being all that 
is indispensably necessary before handing it over to 
the spinner, flax fibre grows mingled with general 
tissue of the stem, from which it must be got out 
by a somewhat complex and elaborate treatment, 
which, though varying in different localities, may be 
described in general terms as pretty much like the 
devices practised by the ancient Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Babylonians, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Greeks, all ancient linen-manufacturing people of 
whom we have any record. That general process 
consists in steeping the flax haulms, when collected 
by pulling from the place of its growth, in water until 
a certain sort of fermentation has set up. The 
general effect is to ferment or decay away the 
glutinous adhesive matter by which the filaments 
are held together in the living plant, so that on 
drying the fermented flax and beating it, the fibres 
shall separate themselves from the rest. The fer- 
menting process is one that demands much care. 
Not only is the strength of fibre prone to be in- 
juriously weakened by allowing the fermentation to 
extend too far, but. its colour is easily affected, a 
stain being imparted beyond the ability of any 
bleaching to remove. 

As in brewing, so in flax-steeping, the opinion 
widely prevails that the water of certain rivers has an 
efficacy beyond that of others. In ancient linen re- 
cords, the Nile stood highest in repute; amongst 
modern rivers the Belgian Lys takes pre-eminence ; 
and when we consider that flax is sent to this river 
from long distances away, the opinion would seem to 


be well founded. Flax-steeping is a very delicate 


operation. Temperature has to be regarded, hence 
the stalks under treatment must be kept pretty near 
the surface of the water. Mud must be avoided, 
otherwise the fibre would be stained beyond the 
power of cleansing; in short, the operation is one 
demanding great solicitude and the most practical 
judgment. 

As muslin is the highest triumph of cotton weaving, 
so cambric represents the ‘very last development to 
which fineness or delicacy in flax-spinning and 
weaving can go. If the very finest muslin be com- 
pared with the very finest cambric, it requires no 
practised eye to be at once struck with the superior 
beauty of the flax or linen. Whereas cotton is dull 
and, to the touch, somewhat adhesive, owing to the 
projection of short flossy filaments, linen is hard, 
smooth, and lustrous, shining with a sort of metallie 
brilliancy. Here, too, the fact should be mentioned 
that the most successful mode of imparting to cotton 
lace the appearance—a long way removed, it must be 
owned—of linen lace, consists in burning away the 
projecting flossy filaments so distinctive of cotton 
textures, by passing the lace with great rapidity over 
a gas flame. In one respect, ornamentation regarded, 
flax woven fabric—linen, in point of fact—is inferior 
to cotton. It does not absorb dyes so well, and there- 
fore is less susceptible of coloured ornamentation. 
The fact has been already noted, and it will be illus- 
trated by example, when in a subsequent article the 
theory and practice of dyeing are taken in hand, that 
some tissues absorb dyes with greater facility than 
others. Linen is a somewhat ungracious material for 
the dyer to illustrate his art upon, a circumstance not 
so much to be regretted after all, when we consider 
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the native beauty of snowy white linen. Nevertheless, 
the ancient Egyptians, as well as the Tyrians, Greeks, 
and Romans, did manage to impart a considerable 
variety of coloured ornamentations to certain sorts of 
linen goods. Tyrian purple is one of those dyes that 
impresses itself permanently upon linen, and accord- 
ingly we find that the ancients made considerable use 
of this material. Besides this, they appear to have 
woven gold and silver threads to the texture of some 
of their linen goods, which seems altogether foreign 
to the genius of the material, when we consider that 
texture thus ornamented could never be washed with 
effect. And now we are on the topic of washing, J 
fear the ancients must have been bad laundry-women, 
when I reflect that they had no soap. Soap, as a 
detergent, was totally unknown, even to the Romans, 
up to a comparatively late period of their history. A 
certain rough sort of soft soap they did import from 
Gaul, but only to be used as a pomatum for the Rair, 

I have stated that almost every civilised, or par- 
tially civilised people, has a flax and linen history of 
its own. To present even an outline of these several 
histories would be impossible in a short paper. I 
shall thereforé proceed to give a condensed narrative 
of the flax industries, spinning and weaving, in these 
isles. Although flax is supposed by some botanists 
to be a native of Britain, yet it does not appear that 
the natives understood the method of turning it into 
linen until their conquerors, the Romans, taught 
them the art, amongst many others. 

From Pliny we have the earliest particulars of 
British linen manufacture. He describes the various 
qualities of flax produced by each country, showing 
that the manufacture of linen was in his time an 
important branch of trade among the Romans. At 
Winchester there was a manufactory of woollen 
goods for the Roman army, as, treating of wool, I 
have already recorded. There was another manufac- 
tory at the same place for linen goods. With the 
departure of the Romans from England much of their 
civilisation departed too. "When the Saxons, how- 
ever, had firmly established themselves, attention 
began to be paid to the arts of peace, the linen 
manufacture among them ; so that about the year 500 
fine linen was sufficiently cammon to the better 
orders of England and Ireland to be used for 
wrapping the bodies of the dead of eminent rank. 
It was established by an ancient law of Wales that 
all the officers of the royal household should be 
clothed thrice a year, the king furnishing the woollen 
and the queen the linen cloth. Among the articles 
of dress, shirts, stockings, shoes, and boots are 
enumerated. ‘The stockings were mere bandages of 
woollen or linen cloth wound round the legs and 
feet,and fastened in various ways. 

Before the end of the 7th century weaving must 
have been brought to considerable perfection m 
England, for Bishop Aldhelm speaks of webs woven 
with shuttles filled with threads of purple, and many 
other colours, flying from side to side, and forming 
a variety of figures and images in different compart 
ments with admirable art. Threads of gold, silver, 
and silks of purple and other colours, were sometimes 
woven into the fabric, or else run in with a needle, a 
drawing having been previously traced by an artist 
on the fabric. Ladies of highest rank were often 
engaged on this work, which appears to have filled 
the place of modern Berlin wool work, embroidery, 
and tatting. 

Amongst the Anglo-Saxons domestic spinning of 
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svyool and flax was a great institution. Women of 
all grades, from the highest to the lowest, thus 
occupied themselves. Though all ladies lent a hand, 
yet the young or unmarried ones were most fully 
occupied with this work of spinning, whence the 
term ‘ spinster” originated, and has maintained its 
hold on the English language down to our own times. 
The Saxon ladies were very skilful with their needles 
too, and prided themselves on the accomplishment. 
Cavaliers of those times (much to their credit) did not 
discourage those domestic arts in ladies, but, on the 
contrary, chose their wives on the recommendation 
of these accomplishments. The four daughters of 
King Edward the elder are highly celebrated by his- 
jorians for their skill in spinning, weaving, and } 
needlework, which procured for them four of the 
greatest princes then in Europe for husbands. The 
celebrated Bayeaux tapestry proves the skill to which 
Englishwomen had attained in the embroidery art 
shortly after the Norman conquest. This great work 
was executed by the queen of William the Conqueror 
and her maidens, as a record of the conquest of 
England. It is of linen cloth, needle worked, with 
woollen thread. Though Queen Matilda directed 
the work, yet the greater part of it was probably 
executed by Englishwomen, the Anglo-Saxon ladies | 
being far more clever in that sort of occupation than 
the Normans. 

The Anglo-Saxons of about this period were much 
addicted to linens, all well-to-do people wearing 
shirts of it next their skin. A woollen shirt next 
the skin was considered so disagreeable that the 
wearing of such was occasionally enjoined by way 
of penance for very great sins. Above the shirt the 
Anglo-Saxons wore a tunic, commonly made of | 





linen, and exactly fitting the shape of their bodies. | 
Their nether limbs were encased in garbs large and | 
baggy, reaching below the knee. Ladies wore mantles | 


Well-to-do people used | 
lien sheets, moreover; so altogether their stock of | 
linen must have been considerable. 

Soon after the Conquest, the use of linen in Eng- 
land seemed to have diminished, and native British 
flax went out of cultivation. The Conqueror laid tithe 
imposts on whatever he could, so that when ‘we find | 
neither hemp nor flax mentioned in a list of articles 
made out in 1070, we may be pretty sure none such 
were then manufactured. Above a century after, 
these branches of industry were resumed ; being both | 
enumerated by the Council of Westminster in 1175, as | 
amongst titheable articles. Fine linen appears to | 
have been first made in Wilts and Sussex, in 1253. 
Henry m1, desiring to patronise the infant manufac- 
ture, ordered the sheriffs of each of these counties to 
buy him one thousand ells of fine linen, and for- 
ward it to Westminster. Still, notwithstanding this 
royal patronage, woollen took the lead until the Tudor 
age, when fashion ran on linen once more. In the 
latter part of the 13th century woollen shirts were 
chiefly worn, but in the 14th century linen once more 
gained preference, and the manufacture of linen must 
have been pretty extensively conducted in Wales, as 
Barbour, in his life of King Robert Bruce, testifies | 
that the men of Wales, in 1314, were mostly clothed 
im linen. About the middle of the 14th century, 
Edward m1, resolving to aid the linen manufacture, 
invited over Flemish weavers to settle in England. 

his gave an enormous impetus to the linen industry 
of Britain. In 1386, the linen weavers brought over 
by Edward mi, and their descendants, established 


| as follows. 
_ benches were placed on which sat perhaps two 
hundred girls spinning. In the centre isa pulpit, 
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themselves into a.company or guild. There was 
already a company of native weavers, who, looking 
upon the foreigners as interlopers, molested them so 
much that the Flemish company never attained any 
great success. A little later—that is to say, in 1399 
—the tailors, or fraternity of ‘‘ Scissors” (now called 
Merchant Tailors), established themselves into an 
incorporation. They made all kinds of apparel, 
whether of wool or of linen; also, they padded those 
heavy pieces of defensive armour with which the 
chivalry of those days protected their bodies: hence 
the designation. ‘‘ linen armourers,” which we find 
sometimes used in old chronicles. The manufacture 
of linen in Britain was not carried on to what we 
19th century people should say ‘‘ any great extent” 
until about the middle of the 17th century, and was 
in its infancy even in the time of Charles 1. 

One Andrew Yarranton published in 1677 a book 
entitled ‘‘ England’s Improvement by Land and 
Sea,” in which he proposed to outdo the Dutch with- 
out fighting, to pay debts without moneys, etc. 
Collaterally he proposed to discipline British young 


| ladies into a more discreet silence than was their 


habit. We shall see what he would be at presently. 
His scheme was to establish the linen manufacture 
in England, and thus give employment to the people, 
making the country independent of foreign nations. 
Vast quantities of linens were yearly brought into 
England; he represented some to be used there, the 


| restexported. T'lax, says this estimable man, grows 


in the upper parts of Germany, Saxony, and 


| Bohemia, where victuals are cheap, and where no 
| beggars exist, because the pulling, watering, dressing, 
| spinning, and winding of flax give much employ. 


In all German towns, records Mr. Yarranton, there 
are schools for little girls from six years old and up- 
wards, where they are taught to spin, and thus 
enabled to produce a very fine thread more easily 
than if they had learned when older. They moved 
the spinning-wheels by the feet, and with a delight- 
ful motion. The mode of discipline he represents to be 
Around a large room a number of 


occupied by the mistress, a long white wand in her 
hand. This good lady’s chief care it was to keep the 
girls well employed, and without talking. Should a 


feminine tongue assert its liberty, down upon the 


culprit’s head would fall the white wand aforesaid, 
more by way of admonition, I infer, than of punish- 
ment. Should the hint be disregarded, the dragoness 


_ still would, according to my authority, ring a bell; 
| and if ringing should pass unheeded, then the female 


overseer was in the habit of descending from her 
pulpit to take sterner measures. Leading the talka- 
tive culprit away to an inner apartment, and still 
accompanied by the white wand, discreet corporal 
chastisement would be inflicted. The faet will have 
been noticed that our author proposed to beat the 
Dutch without fighting, pay our debts without money, 
et cetera—the et cetera seems to have referred to the 
suppression of illicit female conversation, by German 
white wand discipline. 

Like all other mechanical arts, linen spinning and 


| weaving are under immense obligations to the steam-. 


engine, in so far as relates to the production of 
enormous quantities. It would not. seem, however, 
that in linen, any more than in cotton, machinery 
has improved on the quality of hand-spun and woven 
materials—perhaps not equalled it. 
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Warp BEEcHER ON AMEKICAN EpucatTion.—Here, where 
common schools abound, intelligence is the sign of manhood. 
Muscle is no longer the test of manhood, but nerve, and brain, 
the father of nerve. Brain is master and owner in this world. 
You may plan as much as you will, but brain will govern and 
be master. The common school is tending to prevent the growth 
of an intellectual aristocracy. It is the plane which levels the 
fields of human life. At the beginning of each generation all 
persons have to commence their education with each other. The 
rich man’s dunce has to stand below the poor man’s genius. In 
the common school the teacher says to the pupils, ‘‘ You are all 
standing on the same level : now shoot your heads as high as you 
please.” Itis important that all the schools should be free. No 
community can afford to have its academies better than its com- 
mon schools. Rich men are opposed to having their children 
educated with the common herd. They should not be forced to do 
it by law, but because they cannot find a private school so good 
as the public schools.—New York Tribune. 


Luminous Fune1.—Once on an excursion (near Port Jack- 
son) returning at dark through the woods, we were attracted 
by a number of very luminous fungi, which shed a broad glare 
of light among the grass and decayed leaves. This light was 
very white, like ghastly moonlight, and so strong that I could see 
the time on my watch. I gathered some, and found them to be 
agarics (mushrooms) some inches in diameter, with a flattish, 
wavy, pale slate-coloured or whitish cup, very numerous thickly- 
set decurrent gills, and a solid, curved, and frequently eccentric 
stalk. I brought them home, and they retained their lustre till 
decomposition set in. The light was strongest when the fungus 
was in its best condition and fully grown. I have since found 
the same agarics abundantly in other places.— Dr. W. H. 
Harvey. 


PorpoisEs.—I once had the good fortune to see their smell- 
ing powers quite at fault: for about sixteen years ago, while 
stationed at Cahirciveen, Co. Kerry, a shoal of porpoises followed 
a sturgeon up the creek from Valentia to that village. Fortu- 
nately for the latter, one of Russell’s corn boats was just leaving 
its moorings and going down the creek, and taking advantage 
of which, the sturgeon turned sharp to the stern of the boat and 
followed it out to sea; while the porpoises came rolling and 
turning about up under the wooden bridge. A most ludicrous 
sight, as there were at least thirty of them, and they evidently 
saw that they had missed their quarry, and went bumping 
against one another, apparently looking to see if any of the lot 
had captured the prey. The skipper of the boat afterwards 
told me that the sturgeon caught hold of the rudder, and did 
not let it go until the boat had reached the Valentia waters. 
If these porpoises had been hunting by smell they ought to 
have known when the sturgeon turned, but if by sight they 
might easily have been batiled. From what I have seen, I 
believe that in most fish the seeing powers are strongly developed. 
7 some there is a greater or less power of smell.—ZLand and 

ater. 


A Monet Dressmaker.—Miss Smart, ‘Dressmaker, etc., 
No. 1, William Street, St. Peter Street, Islington. To the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Inhabitants of Islington and its vicinity : 
—Miss Smart adopts this mode of soliciting from her customers 
a continuance of the support which has enabled her for somany 
years to maintain so high a character for the taste and execution 
of all orders intrusted to her care, and for the integrity of her 
dealings. Experience and long study have rendered the making 
of a dress no longer a trade, but an art; and the refinement in 
style, occasioned by modern fashion, has elevated the practice 
of dressmaking into a profession, and presents a strong contrast 
to the old system, which deprived a lady’s wardrobe of those 
delicate undulations which now give effect to the human 
figure ; for with a knowledge of mathematical science, Miss 
Smart is enabled to define the precise curve calculated to deve- 
lop a beauty or hide a defect. Miss Smart begs to observe 
that, in cases in which she may be favoured with orders for 
trimmings, the articles will be selected with the most serupu- 
lous attention, and ladies may rely upon having their commands 
executed with as much regard to the harmony of colour, quality 
of goods, and economy in price, as if they were present to make 
their own selection. Ladies who may be labouring under afflic- 
tion at the loss of some beloved relative, will have their com- 
mands executed with privacy and punctuality. It has been re- 
marked that Miss Smart, ‘‘with great delicacy of taste, has 





introduced some slight deviation in the make of mournin 

dresses, which, without trenching on their solemn uses, softens 
down the severity of style which gives a convent charaeter to 
this class of garments.” Miss Smart’s principle of business will 
be plain and straightforward ; her practice will be to charge the 
lowest possible scale of fair profit, in the- knowledge that extent 
of business generally, and not undue gain upon any particular 
article, is the foundation of the tradeswoman’s security. [Early 
in the reign of Queen Victoria the foregoing business circular 
was sent to houses and exhibited in shop windows in Islington. 
It seems worthy of preservation.—w. B. H. ] 


Free Cuurcn oF Scortanp.—A paper read before the 
Statistical Society of London by the Rev. Dr. Buchanan 
gives a valuable account of the finances of the Free 
Church of Scotland. After explaining the steps which were 
necessary for the organisation of the Church in consequence of 
the Disruption, and describing the system founded by Dr. 
Chalmers, Dr. Buchanan gave a summary of the funds raised 
by the Free Church from 1843 to 1869. The annual support 
of the ministers and churches is provided for by two 
funds. The first is the Sustentation Fund, which in 184 
gave an income of £105 each to 470 ministers, and of 
£150 each to 740 ministers in 1869. The second fund is the 
Congregational Fund, which in 1843 amounted to £41,500, but 
increased yearly until in 1869 it reached £126,500. Out of this 
latter amount £80,000 was appropriated to current church ex- 
penses, and the balance of £46,500 to supplement the stipends 
of ministers. The three colleges are supported by annual 
collections, besides the endowment. The Lies and foreign 
missions have been carried on by annual contributions 
amounting, on the average of twenty-six years, to £38,000 
a year. The annual funds raised by the Free Church for all 
purposes for the five years 1844 to 1848, averaged £300,000 
a year; for the second five years, £290,000 a year; for the 
third five years, £315,000 a year; for the fourth five years, 
£335,000 a year; and for the last five years, 1864 to 1869, 
averaged £386,000 a year. The total amount raised by the Free 
Church from 1843 to 1869 for all purposes has been—for the 
Central Building Fund, £1,668,000 ; Sustentation, £2,793, 000; 
Congregational Fund, £2,376,000; Education, £368,000; 
Colleges, £212,000; Missions, £983,000; General Trustees 
and Miscellaneous, £88,000 ; and Local Funds, supplementing 
the Central Funds, £350,000 ; making a total during twenty- 
six years of £8,838,000. These are the sums reported in the 
official records, besides the unreported contributions for local 
purposes of religion or benevolence in connection with congre- 
gations. The cheapness of the machinery whereby this result 
has been effected is not the least remarkable feature. The total 
expense incurred in conducting the business of the Free Church 
during the year 1869 was but.£5,799, The contributions 
toward the Sustentation Fund, which amounted to £148,000, 
were got in at a charge of £2,000. ‘‘We venture to affirm,” 
says the ‘‘London Scotsman,” in quoting Dr. Buchanan's 
statistics, ‘‘that no parallel instance of economy combined 
with efficiency can be produced.” 


CounsELLors’ Bacs.—In the spring term of the year, 
Gurney the king’s counsel’s clerk (afterwards Baron Gurney) 
brought .me a bag, for which I presented him with a guinea. 
This custom is now obsolete, and therefore I mention it. It 
was formerly the etiquette of the Bar that none but serjeants 
and kitig’s counsel could carry a bag in Westminster Hall. 
Till some king’s counsel presents him with one, however large 
the junior (that is, stuff-gowned) barrister’s business might be, 
he was forced to carry his papers in his hand. It was con- 
sidered that he who carried a bag was a rising man.—Diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. 


Dr. AnNoLD.—He was a truly good man; of too ardent 4 
mind, however, to be always judicious on the great points of 
secular and ecclesiastical polity that occupied his mind, and 
upon which he often wrote and acted under strong prejudices 
and with hazardous confidence. But his benevolence was 80 
earnest, his life so industrious, his affections, domestic and 
social, so intense, his faith so warm and firm, and his endea- 
vour to regulate his life by it so constant, that his example 
cannot but be beneficial, even in quarters where his opinions 
may be most disliked. How he hated sin, and loved and 
thirsted after holiness! Oh, that on this path he were ul 
versally followed !—Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson. 





